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Foreword 



It is our special concern that all pupils in the Chicago public 
schools receive education which is pertinent and immediate to 
their general arid individual needs. In view of the increasing 
number of non-Eng 1 i sh-speaki ng pup i 1 s entering the schools today, 
it has become imperative that b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 education 
programs be implemented to meet the individual needs of these 
pupils. For the 197^"75 school year, the Board of Education of 
the City of Chicago" has over 90 bilingual education programs 
operating in its elementary and secondary schools. Most of 
the programs are Spanish-English since Chicago has large* 
numbers of residents from Mexico, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. How- 
ever, Asian, Greek, and Italian programs have been imple- 
mented, and proposals have been made for programs in other 
languages. 

This publication provides support for schools and communities 
in the development of b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cal tura 1 education programs. 
It is not to be considered as a statement of priorities, since 
these are appropriately the concern of the individual schools; 
however, this publication may be of assistance in the develop- 
ment of new programs and the modification of existing bilingual- 
bicul tural designs. 

James F. Redmond 

General Superintendent of Schools (Acting) 
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Preface 

IX 



A major effort of the Department of Government Funded Programs 
is the encouragement of schools and their communities to 
establish educational programs and to develop proposals which 
provide for the special needs of their young people. For the 
schools and their communities, this involves study, review, 
and eva 1 uat i on of rel evant needs and ava i 1 ab 1 e resources . 1 1 
also requires the development of goals so that the educational 
results of a program can be measured. 

This publication was prepared by the Department of Government 
Funded Programs especially to assist persons interested in 
b i 1 i ngua 1 -bi cul tural education programs. It is hoped that it 
will serve as an incentive as well as an aid. 

James G. Moffat 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
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Introduction 



The intent of this publicatiori is to formulate a rationnle and philosophy 
concerning bi 1 ingual-bicul tural education and to lay a foundation of basic 
elements to be considered by committees when designing a bilingual- 
bicultural program. Included in the publication are five Interrelated 
components to effect a comprehensive program design: instructional, staff 
development, community, curriculum, and management components. 

This design does not present developed and specific bi 1 ingual-b^i cultural 
programs; nor does it offer models. It does, however, offer those needs'^* 
and goals assessed and evaluated by many people personally involved and 
committed to the development of quality bilingual education to serve 
chi Idren in Chicago. 

A preliminary draft for this design was distributed to communities in 
Chicago with large numbers of non-English-speaking residents; school staff 
members, councils, and parents; officers and selected members of non- 
English-speaking citywide organizations; and city, state, and federal 
legislators. An evaluation instrument accompanied each preliminary draft 
. of the design for the reader to complete and to return to the Board of 
Education. Staff carefully reviewed the feedback. All comments received 
consideration. 

Statistics and listings pertaining to pupils with a language deficiency 
and b i 1 i ngual -b i cul tural education programs in Chicago are included in 
a pocket attached to the design's inside back cover. 

This information will be revised periodically and may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Special Language and Bilingual Programs, Department of 
Government Funded Programs, Board of Education, City of Chicago, 228 
North LaSalle Street, Room 1113, Chicago, Illinois 606OI . 

This design can be of service in the development of proposals for bilingual- 
bicultural programs by individual schools, districts, areas, and central 
office departments. 
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In the Chicago public schools, proposals for bi 1 i ngua 1 -bi cu 1 tura 1 education 
programs may be transmitted through appropriate channels to the Department 
of Government Funded Programs throughout the year. The department provides 
mater laTs' for proposal writers to assist them in preparing proposals 
correctly. The materials explain proposal format and offer information 
on conducting a needs assessment, developing objectives, constructing 
procedures, designing instruments to evaluate the programs, disseminating 
Informational materials, and preparing budgets. Some funding sources such 
as the state-supported bilingual education programs have special guidelines 
which are also available from the Department of Government Funded Programs. 
Samples of proposals which have been submitted to the department for 
various funding agencies can be reviewed in the department's resource 
library. Pertinent materials are also available in the department's 
Division of Program Audit and Proposal Development and Bureau of Special 
Language and Bilingual Programs. 
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BILINGUAL - 
BICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 



Rationale 



In the United States today, there are millions of children and adults 
trying to live and function within a cultural and linguistic mainstream 
new to them. For the adults who are already oriented to a way of life 
and whose range of responses is organized around familiar cues, the 
process of adapting to a new environment can be very difficult. For the 
children who are thrust into a new set of living an^' learning conditions 
before they have fully learned the language and ways of their native cul- 
ture, the results can be devastating. The new setting threatens and often 
destroys the children's personal growth and self-concepts. Former sources 
of support are gone. The f ami 1 ia.r leges previously used to respond to the 
environment are no longer available, and parents not yet in tune with the 
new culture and language face similar problems and can be of little help' 
to the chi Idren. 

3 

For the children, the transition from home to school is often drastic and 
brings about even greater feelings of insecurity. The children seldom 
know English l^hen they enter school and thereby lack the most important 
tool for learning: language. They are caught between two cultures and 
two languages, neither of which seems readily accessible. 

B i 1 i ngual -b icul tural education represents a realistic approach toward 
meeting the needs of these children. It involves instruction in two Ian- ^ 
guages: the children's native language and the English language. This 
method can prevent the children from lagging in school performance until 
sufficient English is mastered. It will also result in a broader educa- 
tion for the children as they develop literacy in two languages. In 
addition, b i 1 i ngual -b i cul tura 1 education involves the study of the two 
cultures in order to enable the children to acquire norms, values, at- 
titudes, and skills consistent not only with their new environment but 
also with their native culture. Through this type of study, the children 
will develop and mainta^in self-esteem and real pride in both cultures. 

B i 1 i ngual -bi cul tural education makes many contributions to the community 
at large. It provides a basis for equal opportunity among all people, and, 
therefore^, for contributions to the community from all people. It advo- 
cates respect and understanding among all groups, resulting in workable 
and trustworthy relations. Most important, bi 1 ingual-bicultural education 
contributes to the making of a generation that appreciates the fact that 
it takes the contributions of many people in a pluralistic society to 
enrich the quality of life in the United States. 
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Philosophy 

Bl 1 ingual-bicul tural education is not merely using the first language of 
the pupils as a bridge to the second language and then eliminating the 
first as proficiency in the second language is attained (i.e., transitional 
bi 1 ingual ism) . Rather, it is the total development of the pupils bi lin- 
gual ly so that they can function to the best of their own capabilities in 
two languages (i.e., maintenance bi 1 ingual ism) : ' their natJve language and 
the target language. B i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 education does not cut the 
educational program in half nor leave anything out of the general cur- 
riculum. It comprises a complete program with the added use of two 
languages as a means of instruction in any or all parts of the curriculum. 
And since language is related to a people's culture, it follows that a 
bilingual education program will include the study of two cultures--a 
bicultural component— in its activities. 

To sum it up briefly, the whole of a bi 1 ingual-bicul tural education must 
include: (1) Learning of the basic skills in the first language, (2) 
Language development in the first language, (3) Language development in the 
second language, (4) Subject matter taught in the first language, (5) Sub- 
ject matter taught in the second language, (6) Study of the cultures related 
to the two languages, and (7) Development of a positive self-image among 
the pupils in the total process. 



Considerations 

Interrelated in the design of a bi 1 ingual -bicul tural education program are 
the following components: 

An Instructional Component which provides for the individual 
needs of the pupils, using curriculum materials which reflect 
the cultural background of the participants. 

A Staff Development Component which encourages continuous \ 
teacher-training in b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 education to provide 
a school program that is viable and relates to the needs of 
the pupils and the community. 

A Community Involvement Component which involves parents and 
other community members in school -related functions. 

A Curriculum Component which considers the special interests 
and needs of the pupils and stresses language and culture 
studies as well as the development of positive self-concepts. 

A Management Component wh ich ma i nta i ns res pons i b i 1 i ty for .imple- 
meriting and administering b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 education programs. 
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In considering the Instructional and Staff Development components, it 
should be remembered that teachers-reven when they have had many years 
of successful teachi ng exper iences--often feel unsure of what instruc- 
tional techniques and curriculum materials they should use in their 
bilingual classrooms. The following are suggestions which should be 
considered fundamental to any bilingual program. Some of the suggestions 
are new and must be tried before a teacher will feel confident with them. 
Also, some of the suggestions are based on traditional axioms in education 
and have merely been adapted to bilingual education. 

Each child will bring a large variety of concepts to school 
and at least one language complete with sound system, grammar, 
and vocabulary. The teacher should accept the child at this 
level and build upon these capabilities. 

The child's native language should be used not only to teach 
him more about this language, but also to teach him about 
other things. 

A second language is not "caught" by mere exposure. Effec- 
tive and efficient second-language teaching requires a 
sequential and systematic presentation of structural 
elements with pupils of all ages. 

Where the child's native dialect differs in some respect 
from the standard ("classroom") form of the language, effort 
should be made to avoid stigmatizing the child's native 
forms. Second-language teaching techniques can be used 
to help the child develop fluent control over the classroom 
dialect. 

The construction or selection of instruction materials and 
evaluative measures should be based, where possible, on a 
confrastlve analysis of the native and target languages. 

Direct instruction in two languages should be at different 
periods of the day to discourage translation-type (earning. 

Provision should always be made for different rates of 
learning and different levels of experiences, interests, 
ihd attention spans. 

Children need many opportunities in different types of 
situations to practice understanding and speaking the new 
language. All of these situations, even language drills, 
should have meaning. 

Learning a new language involves learning a new skill, acquiring 
a new set of habits. Incorrect responses should be minimized 
and corrected by having the pupil repeat after the teacher- 
model. Children enjoy the discipline involved in language 
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drills; drills which are essential for the reinforcement of 
new 1 inguistic. habits. 

A child^s success in learning a new language will be largely 
dependent on his need to know it and his desire to identify with 
the group that uses it. His motivation is a crucial component 
and should not be neglected. 

A Curriculum Component should consider four basic content areas: com- 
munication, environmental concepts and relationships, creative expresg'ton, 
and abstract concept development. Communication involves understanding 
and producing two languages and the eventual development of reading and 
writing skills; environmental concepts and relationships include the study 
of social and physical surroundings; creative expression includes both 
art and music; and abstract concept development includes mathematical 
concepts, abstractions such as "same" and "different" and the knowledge 
of letter names. 

Since reading forms the basis for subsequent education, success in reading 
IS perhaps the single most important goal in primary education. One of 
the chief weaknesses of monolingual education programs is that they do not 
allow a child to begin reading in the language in which he has developed 
oral competence— unless it happens to be English. The child should begin 
reading in his dominant language. The child who learns to read first in 
Spanish or Navajo may have a definite advantage over the child who must 
learn first in English. The writing system of English is not regular, 
and children must learn that a single sound may be spelled in many dif- 
ferent ways. The writing system of Spanish and that which has been 
developed for Navajo are very regular with close correspondences between 
sounds and letters. The child's ability to recognize the relationship 
•' between sound and symbol is a major factor in his success in initial 
reading instruction. The child who learns to read his native language 
before read i ng Eng 1 i sh will not be learning to read twice. The basic 
skills of reading transfer readily from one language to another. Indeed, 
the child will become literate in two languages, and this is an advantage 
which might be denied if he began reading only In English. 

Social studies and science concepts can be developed rapidly in the 
dominant language of the child (although greater flexibility is possible 
in this area of the curriculum). Concepts may be developed through the- 
native language and then reinforced in the second language, or the 
language of the home may be used' to study topics related to the home and 
community and English used for discussing the school environment. The 
availability of instruction materials in each language will influence 
this linguistic division. 

Art and music are areas where the cultures of the community can most 
readily be brought into the classroom and where both languages can be 
involved at different times. It is important to help a child understand 
and respect his own cultural heritage. This will enhance his development 
of positive self-concepts. In addition, school displays and assemblies 
of ethnic art and music will enable all pupils to understand the cultural 
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heritage of others in the community, and this will help deter the formation 
of negative stereotypes and prejudices. 

Computational skills should be developed in English. Pupils continue 
to perform basic mathematical processes in the language in which they 
were first learned, and more advanced courses in mathematics will 
probably requice.the use of English. 

A Community Involvement Component is essential to the success of a bilingual- 
bicultural education program. The factors involved in this component are 
multiple and have their bases in the children themselves, in their homes 
and communities, and in their schools. Basically, the success of a school's 
program depends on the support it receives from the community. By involving 
parents and other community members in the operations of a bilihgual- 
bicultural education program, the school will improve interrelationships 
and understandings which affect the education of its pupils. 

Parents and community members can be invited to observe classes and as- 
semblies., chaperone field trips, and assist the teachers in tutoring 
individual children. Community persons may also qualify to serve as 
teacher aides, school -communi ty representatives, clerks, and other staff 
members. A more formal involvement of the' communi ty in the program would 
be through participation in an adv i sory counc i 1 . In Chicago, a local 
advisory council is mandated for each bilingual education center and a 
citywide advisory council is being formed with representatives of various 
ethnic groups. 

Included in a Management Component are the two important areas of dis'- 
semi nat ion., of information and evaluation. 

Dissemination of information about the school's bi 1 ingual -bicul tural 
education program is related to the Community Involvement Component. 
Through circulated brochures and other printed matter, parents and 
community members can be made aware of the program, resulting in their 
support and participation. Other methods of dissemination may include 
speeches or presentations at meetings of parent groups, civic organiza- 
tions, community groups, or educators. Articles can be written and sent 
to c<JJfiimunity and city daily newspapers, local radio and television stations, 
-^•prof ess idTfal journals. Open houses, visits, and similar activities 
alsd can be planned. 

Evaluation facilitates the development and direction of b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tural 
education programs. It involves the selection, collection, and analysis 
of information needed to appraise the programs. In addition, the evaluation 
process involves the reporting of information to appropriate decision- 
makers and interested members of the community. 

In the Chicago public schools, the Division of Special Psychological Ser- 
vices (Bi 1 ingual-Bicultural) , Bureau of Child Study, provides supportive 
services to pupils whose primary language is other than English. These 
services are in cocnpliance with a law passed by the State of Illinois 
in September 1971 to the effect that — 
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No child who comes from a home in which a language other than 
English is the principal language used may be assigned to any 
class or program under this article until he has been given, in 
the principal language used in his home, tests reasonably related 
to his cultural environment (P. A. 77-716,77-1523). 

Both the law passed in Illinois and the services provided in Chicago public 
schools are based on the premise that a psychologist will be able to make 
a better assessment of a child's learning ability, his school performance, 
and his behavior in general if his primary language and his cultural back- 
ground are the same as the child's. In the Chicago public schools, services 
include individual psychological evaluations conducted in at least six 
different languages by b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 psychologists whose primary 
languages are Chinese, Greek, Polish, Russian, Spanish, and Yugoslavian. 
Of the psychologists, the Spanish-speaking are the largest group and 
represent at least six different Latin American countries. 

In providing for individual evaluations, the psychologists administer in- 
telligence and achievement tests, hold pre- and posttest conferences with 
teachers and parents, and contact agencies or community resources to whom 
a child is previously known. Many children with special needs are 
identified in this manner. A perceptually handicapped child is referred 
to a learning disabilities program; a potential dropout who is not achieving 
success in school is referred for special tutoring; and other children, 
depending upon individual needs, are referred to a TESL program or an 
instructional program involving work experiences. Gifted pupils, as well 
as the mentally handicapped, are identified and recommended for placement 
in programs where their needs may be met in the best manner possible. 

Also in the Chicago public schools, a Bi 1 ingual -Bicul tural Unit in the 
Division of Research and Evaluation, Department of Government Funded 
Programs, provides technical assistance to local bi 1 ingual education 
centers in the implementation of evaluation procedures. Specific services 
include reviewing proposals for program objectives and procedures; planning 
and implementing a comprehensive evaluation design; developing, adapting, 
and field-testing evaluation instruments; explaining procedures for the 
selection of program and comparison-group participants; conducting evalua- 
tion inservice sessions; and performing on-site visits. 



Definitions 

Bi 1 ingual education is the teaching of two languages and using them as 
mediums of instruction in any or all parts of the curriculum. Since 
language is inextricably bound to culture, the study of both cultures 
is integral to bilingual education. 

Michael Pool of the Texas Education Service Center explains what bilin- 
gual education is and is not as follows (reprinted by permission of the 
author) : 
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B! 1 ingual ism is the ability to understand and to communicate in two 
languages. Bilingual ism varies from minimal comprehension of a second 
language to equal proficiency, at a high level of skill, in two lan- 
guages. 

One is said to have bilingual balance when his skills in both languages 
are essential ly similar. In a situation where there is greater facility 
in one of two languages, the term -1 inguistic dominance is used. 
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The speaker's f i rst language is referred to as native language , home 
language , vernacular , or mother tongue > 

The speaker*s second ^language , or the language to be mastered, is 
referred to as the target language . 

A language not commonly spoken in a given community is a foreign 
language , 

Monol ingual ism (or uni 1 ingual ism ) is the ability to understand and 
communicate in only one language. 

Mul t i 1 ingual ism (or polyglotism ) is the ability to understand and com- 
minicate in two or more languages. 

Bicul tural i sm is the understanding and appreciation of two cultures and 
the ability to function easily in either one. 

Cultural plural ism is the maintenance of one's cultural heritage while 
adhering to the social norms and standard responsibilities of another 
national group. 
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DESIGN 
BILINGUAL - 



BICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 



Overall Needs 
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A comprehensive b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i gu 1 tura 1 education program provides services 
for an entire school population, from preschool through high school, in a 
target area and encompasses the following categories: 

Students 

Bilingual students with various degrees of skills and- com- 
p.etencies i n ^^aclj language 

Monolingual students whose language is English 

Monol ingual-bicul tural students whose language is English 13 
and who live in a neighborhood where they and the majority 
of the families have a similar cultural background 

Monol ingual-bicul tural students whose language is English 
and who live in a neighborhood where the major ity\^of the 
families have a cultural background different from that 
of the students 

Monolingual students whose language is one other than 
Engl i sh 

I 

Monolingual students whose language is one other than 
English and who live in a neighborhood where the majority 
of the families are non-English-speaking but speak a 
lang^uage that is different from that of the students 

Students with Special Needs 

Potential dropouts 

Students requiring instructional programs with work 
experiences 

Students who have dropped out of school but wish to con- 
tinue instruction in a nonschool setting, e.g., outpost 
centers 
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College-bound students who require college preparatory 
programs and other youths who need career-development 
programs 

Exceptional children, including not only the mentally, 
physically, and emotionally handicapped, but also the 
gifted 

Staff 

Administrators, teachers, and auxiliary staff who under- 
stand and believe in the philosophy of bilingual education 
and are willing to work together to implement bilingual 
education programs 

Teachers skilled in teaching two languages to students who 
may have no background in or knowledge of one of the languages 
or who may have extended and sophisticated language skills 
in both languages 

Teachers skilled in relating to students, staff, parents, 
and community members of different cultural and ethnic 
backgrounds 



Teachers skilled in preparing and developing instruction 
materials and curricula for bilingual children 

Teacher aides oriented to varied classroom routines and 
procedures through preservice and inservice 

Parents 

Parents who understand the services and distinctive 
features of their children's school, dis^trict, and area 

Parents who are helping their children make a satisfac- 
tory adjustment ,to school 

Parents who actively participate in school functions 
Curriculum 

Curriculum which considers the special interests and 
needs of bilingual students and is adaptable to a 
bilingual education program 

Curriculum which stresses language and culture studies 
and conceptual development 

Curriculum which helps bilingual students to develop 
self-confidence and an interest in continued education 
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Management 



.Management that i-s constantly aware of the needs of bi- 
lingual communities 

Management that works toward maintaining a bilingual 
and bicultural professional and nonprofe ssional staff in 
the field and the central office 

Management that initiates changes in existing educatj onani- 
st rue tu res, including bi 1 ingual education programs, as 
deemed necessary 

Management that encourages teachers to become properly 
trained in bilingual education 

Management that provides or seeks resources to provide 
paraprofess ions with a career lattice and social 
mobility opportuni'ties 

Management that seeks evaluation instruments appro- 
priate to the cultures and languages of the students 



Overall Goals 

To improve student proficiency in listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing in both the native and the target language 

To'improve individual student achievement in basic subject areas, using 
native and target languages 

To assist each student in developing a positive self-image and to help 
him in planning, formulating, and achieving worthy and realistic goals 
with increasing self-direction and self-confidence 

To provide students with knowledge and appreciation of ethnic history 
and culture, and thereby to encourage the exploration of cultural al- 
ternatives within the context of a culturally democratic environment 

To provide comprehensive supportive services to the students which 
include medical, nutritional, guidance and counseling, tutorial, psy- 
chological, and social work components 

To provide the schools with personnel who are able to maintain an 
appropriate instructional program for bi 1 ingual-bicul tural students 

To improve skills among staff which will enable them to adapt existing 
materials and create new ones to meet the special needs of bilingual- 
bicultural students 



To increase staff opportunities for higher education by seeking special 
assistance and fellowships for teachers 

To improve dialogue and cooperation between the various ethnic groups 
in the schools and communities 

To provide adults with opportunities to pursue a program of instruction 
related to the bilingual education program through the cooperative 
efforts of schools and related agencies 

To update curriculum in order to meet the special needs of the bilingual 
1 earner 

To provide alternative courses of study in the curriculum so that stu- 
dents will have> options in selecting their careers and related studies 
at the high school level 

To cooperate with local colleges and universities in the development of 
bilingual curriculum, teacher-training procedures, and research and 
evaluation techniques 

To encourage colleges and universities to enroll an increasing number 
of bil ingual-bicultural students and to provide the students with 
counseling services geared to prevent dropping out of school 



Comprehensive Design 

1. Instructional Component 

A. Classroom Services 
Need : 

Implementation of strategies for teaching students at all 
levels which stress-- 

individual izing instruction 

lowering the teacher-student ratio in the classroom 
diagnosing individual student needs ^ 
Goals: " 

To maximize the students' opportunities for success in school 

^ To involve parents in the teaching-learning process In the 
school s ' i 
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To foster success in learning 
non-verbal reinforcements 



s i tuat ions 



by using verbal and 
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To utilize programmed and i nd i v i dua 1 i zed i nstruct i ona 1 services 

To enable non-English-speaking students to progress through o 
the educational program at rates commensurate ivith their 
abi 1 i ty 

To encourage students to participate in the general community 

To improve the students' functional learning ability levels 
and basic skills in all content areas and in both languages 

To improve instruction which gradually increases in difficulty 
in accordance with each student's rate of learning 

To motivate students to pursue opportunities for higher 
educat ion 

Need : 

Instructional programs which stress* cultural reinforcement through-- 

r/ecognizing the values of the students' home culture, JJ 
ethnic heritage, and identity and self-esteem 

providing data about other cultures while developing 
student skills which will enable them to understand 
and appreciate cultural similarities and differences 

exhibiting attitudes, values, traditions, and orienta- 
tions based on different ethnic cultures 

Goal s: 

To demonstrate an acceptance of the students' native language 
and culture by using both languages freely and openly in the 
teach i ng- 1 earn i ng process 

To develop within the students a feeling of pride in their 
native language and heritage 

To develop responsible behavior, feelings of self-worth, and 
respect for others 

To demonstrate knowledge of and respect for other cultures 

Need: 

A flexible approach in the instructional program that provides 
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student, faculty, and community input 

modification in order to incorporate the cultural 
characteristics of b i 1 i ngual -b icu 1 tural students 



Goa 1 s : 



To help students develop the ability to cope with structured 
and unstructured s i tuat ions 

To prepare students to live-productively in a dynamic and 
chang ing world 

To initiate positive change rather than reinforce constraints 
identified with a traditional program 

To offer educational programs that are compatible with the 
characteristics of the learner 

To enable students to function as b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 
individuals 

Need : 

An instructional program that emphasizes process as well as 
content 

Goa Is: 

To provide students with alternative educational programs 

To develop cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills 

To systematically expand and reinforce modes of communicating, 
relating, thinking, perceiving, remembering, and problem 
solving 

To systematically expand and reinforce modes of attending, 
rating, organizing, and characterizing a value system 

Supportive Services 

Need: 

Guidance and counseling services for students and their parents 

that include procedures for — 

diagnosing and treating early mental and/or physical 
health problems and preventing serious problems from 
develop i ng 
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meeting students* personal, vocational, college, and 
career needs 

Goals: 

To instill pupils with self-respect, confidence, and the 
desire to remain in school 

To instill parents with en awareness that soffie children must 
be given additional encourar^ement in accepting responsibility 
and independence 

To assist students in making a transition from the elementary 
school to the high school 

To motivate students toward self-evaluation and self-direction 

To encourage students to raise their levels of aspiration 

To provide incentives for learning so that students will remain 
in school and thereby reduce the dropout rate 

To provide students with career-development experiences 

To consult with parents on the students* progress in school 

To involve industry, government, and other resources in the 
'^'communi ty in establishing full-time and part-time employment 
for high school students who choose to terminate their educa- 
tion or to go to school aad jv/ork on a part-time basis 

Need: 

Evaluation instruments that are appropriate to the students' 
cultures and languages, including diagnostic and achievement 
tests and individual and group tests 

Goal: 



To adequately assess the readiness, functional ability, and 
achievement levels of individual students for purposes of 
identification, placement, and remediation 

Need: 

Broadened learning experiences to suppltnient classroom 
i nstruct ion 

Goals: 

To develop media centers with books; records, manipulat ives, 
films, and other audiovisual aids; and discovery materials in 



both languages of the students and pertaining to their native 
cultures 

To utilize instructional television and radio programs produced 
for bi 1 ingual -bicul tural students In order to cover various 
aspects of the curriculum and life in general 

. To utilize outdoor education programs, field experiences, and 
bus trips to theaters, museums, and similar places of educa- 
tional interest 

To cooperate with youth organizations and centers in planning 
outside activities in both the native and target languages 

To encourage bi 1 ingual -bicul tural representatives of businesses, 
professions, and the fine arts to speak with students, in and 
outside of school settings 

Need: 

Services that consider the students' physical arid mental health, 
nutritional needs, and economic well-being in order to ensure 
their attendance and success at school 

Goals: 

To cooperate with health agencies in order that student ill- 
nesses may be diagnosed and treated 

To provide students with breakfast and lunch programs, offering 
nutritious and well-balanced meals prepared in the style of 
their cultural background as well as in the style of other 
cultures 

To cooperate with other agencies that provide needed supportive 
services Y"" 



2. Staff Development Component 

Need: 

Recrui tment .and training of b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 persons, 
sensitive to the unique educational needs of bilingual- 
bicul tural students and their families, to serve in. line and 
staff positions at all levels 

Goals: 

To provide ad^.iinistrative personnel to coordinate bilingual 
education ::ro';3rams 
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To provide professional staff in the various departments of 
the Board of Education 

To provide staff to serve as classroom teachers, teacher- 
social workers, teacher-librarians, coordinators of media 
and resource centers, coun,5.,gXQjrs , adjustment teachers, 
psychologists, speech therapists, and teachers of exceptional 
children 

To provide paraprofess ional personnel to serve as teacher 
aides and supportive services staff 

To provide communications personnel to serve as secretaries, 
translators, and editors to help organize and disseminate 
information 

To provide receptionists and secretaries in the Board of 
Education's offices to relate to bilingual parents and to 
assist bilingual persons who apply for positions 

To provide other personnel to serve as clerks, lunchroom 
aides, and maintenance staff 

Need: 

Preservice and inservice education on a continuing and regular 
bas i s 

Goals: 

To improve relationships between people: teacher-child, 
teacher- teacher J, teacher- paraprofess ional , teacher- pa rent, 
teacher-administrator, and staf f-commun i ty ; emphasizing the 
recognition of and respect for similarities and differences 
in the cultural backgrounds of all ethnic groups and races 

To improve specific language skills needed by the staff 
for the teaching of non-English-speaking children 

To improve staff understanding of the philosophy behind 
bilingual education, thereby increasing commitment to programs 
»n bi 1 ingual education 

To improve research, evaluation, and test-development skills, 
with an emphasis upon teacher-made tests and the utilization 
of test information 

To improve skills in classroom management 

To improve 'staf f understanding of the student's native lan- 
guage skills being* an Important part of his personality 
development 
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To improve staff awareness of the urban problems and 
the special adjustments that confront new arrivals in 
the city 

Need: 



Opportunities for professional growth 
Goa Is: 

To plan, and develop programs germane to the special needs of 
various schools and communities 

To encourage and assist qualified personnel who are teaching 
bilingual programs to pursue graduate and postgraduate study 

To encourage colleges and universities to initiate and/dr td- 
expand courses in bilingual education 

To implement a career lattice for paraprofess ional personnel 

To gain knowledge and understanding of the educational systems 
of other countries * 



3. Community Component 

Need : 

Improvement of school -home-commun i ty relationships 
Goals: ' 

To involve parents in the formal education of the children 
at all levels 

To encourage greater parent-teacher interaction on both a 
formal and an informal basis 

* 

To structure advisory councils in such a manner that 

unfami 1 iar i ty with English is not a barrier to participation 

To provide parents with orientation sessions before the 
opening of school and throughout the year, as necessary 

Need : 

Aid to parents in guiding and counseling their children by- 
working with parents to show them ways i,n which they may 
help their children at home with school work 
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informing parents of approaches that may foster the 
intellectual, social, and emotional development of their 
children 

Goals: 

To include parents as members of a support team with other 
adults involved in counseling situations 

To develop a local school manual in two. .languages , written 
jointly by parents and school staff, to assist in guiding 
and counseling children, especially in such areas as-- 

sharing feel i ngs between parents and children 

building upon a family tradition that values education 
and stimulates the children's awareness of their 
potential for further education 

To encourage the formation of groups of parents and children 
who will identify and discuss universal family problems, 
concentrating on those involving interrelationships among 
members of a family or household 

Need : 

Increased skill among community members in coping with — 
social and personal problems 
further growth and development 

specific community problems that relate to safety and 
health 

problems that may be corrected through improved com- 
munication ski lis 

Goal: 

To encourage appropriate institutions arid agencies to offer 
adult classes during days and evenings that include-- 

adult basic education 

vocat ional courses 

home economics courses 

language mastery courses in the native and target 
languages 
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effective public-speaking courses 

courses that identify particular talents and interests 

other courses for which members of the community express 
a need 

Need: 

Cooperative planning with community agencies i.n-.-jmplementing 
and facilitating social, psychological, and health services for 
the community 

Goals: . 

To obtain adequate clothing and emergency baby-sitting services 
from cooperating agencies for students and their families when 
necessary and especially when this will encourage students to 
continue in school 

To cooperate with agencies which provide varied services 



4. Curriculum Component 

Need: ^ 



Development of a series of learning experiences emphasizing 
materials, sequential learning steps, and human values which 
are particularly meaningful to the students 

Goals: 

.To recognize the contributions of cultural pluralism by 
.adapting and modifying the curriculum to reflect the achieve- 
"^^""rnents and accomplishments of ethnic groups 

To develop curricula which correspond with student age levels, 
interest levels, and developmental levels in a sequential 
progression for all content areas 

To augment the students' experiential background through a 
sequential program of school readiness activities 

To develop materials in relation to the immediate environment 
In which the students live, as well as in relation to their 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds 

To develop bi 1 ihgual -bicul tural materials in all disciplines 
in order to enhance self-concepts and to increase aspi rational 
levels among the students 
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To Improve the students' — 
social awareness 

interactions with students from other cultures 

cultural development 

ski. lis in target and native languages 

skills and knowledge in the content areas which are 
studied in both languages 

Need: 

Adaptation of curricula for bicultural students who have a 
limited knowledge of English, including-- 

business and vocational educat ion courses 

home^'economics and consum^.r education courses 

practical arts and technical subjects 

family life and sex education courses 

drug abuse programs 

Junior Great Books programs; inquiry programs, such as 
Law" in American Society; and discussion programs 

Goals: 

To develop curricula in the native language of the students 
and materials which would implement such curricula 

To utilize bi 1 ingual-bicul tural materials developed in other 
states and countries as instructional resources and reference 
materials 

To provide greater opportunities for student involvement in 
cooperative programs jointly sponsored by the Board of 
Education, business, industry, and unions that provide 
meaningful work-study <t?:>p^riences 

5. Management Component 

Need: 

Improved or expanded mechanisms within the school system which 



will better achieve the goals of bilingual education programs 



Goals: 

To coordinate services between the schools, districts, areas, 
and central office 

To improve communications and to disseminate ongoing and 
innovative information about educational programs and school 
services in the native language of the communities 

To compile more detailed statistical information and demo- 
graphical data about the students and parents living in 
bi 1 ingual-b i cultural communities 

To increase appropriations for school materials and supplies 
to meet the special needs of non-English-speaking students 

To secure personnel from universities and agencies to assist 
in consultant capacities 

To continue to provide bilingual education programs in the 
school system on a local ly funded basis 

To disseminate information about diversified job opportunities 
which are available ;0 students and adults 

To initiate guidelines permitting students to remain In a 
school even though they have moved into another school 
attendance area 

To compile information on school dropouts in specific ethnic 
groups in order to determine if the language factor is 
directly attributable to the dropout rate 

Need : 

Modifications in certification and placement procedures 
Goals: 

To evaluate and validate degrees or credits earned in other 
countries through a cooperating university that will review 
each candidate and'^his credentials through procedures 
established by appropriate associations 

To continue the practice of suitable placement of bilingual- 
bicultural personnel with special emphasis upon the language 
ski 1 Is of the individual 



Need: 



Vigorous teacher recruitment procedures for bilingual 
education programs 

Goa Is: 

To provide sufficient staff to ensure achievement of the 
goals of- bilingual education 

To encourage monolingual English-speaking personnel, 
particularly teacher\s, to learn the other language used in 
the bilingual educat ion- programs ^of thei r--school s 

* 

To train supportive personnel for special positions such as 
curriculum writers, coordinators of bilingual education pro- 
grams, liaison officers between the school and home, and 
researchers and evaluators to construct testing instruments 
and conduct evaluation research 

Need: 

Expansion of a comprehensive organizat ional structure within 
the system to facilitate implementation of programs that meet 
the many needs and objectives of bilingual education 

Goa Is:* 

To provide total bilingual education schools in communities 
where they are needed and desired 

To provide preschool and primary one through three bilingual 
centers for children three to eight years old as well\as 
classes for their parents 

To provide middle schbol bi 1 ingual centers for grades four 
through six 

To provide upper grade bilingual centers for grades seven and 
eight 

To provide high school bilingual centers for grades nine 
jth rough twelve 



To provide other diversified organizational structures with 
programs emphas i^zi ng the different aspects of bilingual 
education such as — 

reorientation and summer camp programs for children who 
attend monolingual schools but wish to make a smooth 
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transition to a bilingual program of instruction at any 
level or cutoff point 

orientation classrooms to accommodate new arrivals who 
have a limited knowledge of English, 

alternative educational facilities for adolescents who 
have dropped out of school but who wish to return for 
instruction in a non-school setting 

home start programs for non-English-speaking families 

learning laboratories at each level to train staff who 
will work in bi 1 ingual-bicultural programs 

resource centers in the areas to provide bilingual 
schools with requested materials and services 

training laboratories in the areas to train substitute 
teachers who will serve at schools where there are 
bill ngua 1 programs 

staff renewal centers 

Need : ; . 

^ Valid, reliable, and objective evaluation, research, and 
" testing instruments including the following: 

For students — 

ability tests in the native language 

diagnostic tests in the native language 

language-dominance tests 

verbal and non-verbal instruments to study the effects of 
bi 1 ingual education 

For commun i t ies-- 

a survey of community needs by an outside resource 
agency with trained staff to perform the interviews 

For management — 

instruments or procedures for evaluating the professional 
growth of b i 1 i ngual -b icul tural teachers 

an effective instrument for testing instruction strategies 
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a design for developing and field testing valid and 
reliable instruments for pretest and posttest evaluations 

research on the impact of bilingual education on the 
language usage of students and the effect it has on 
their development of positive self-concepts 



Goals; 



To obtain data on internal evaluation that will assist in 
deci s ion-maki ng 

To conduct-- 

context evaluation which is concerned with providing 
information about the context or setting within which 
an educational activity is taking place 

input evaluation which has to do with decision alterna- 
tives and their relative worth 

process evaluation which is related to the implementation 
of selected alternatives 

product evaluation which is concerned with final 

outcomes 2/? 

-To identify crucial instructional areas of bi 1 ingual-bicul tural 
educat ion 

To measure teachers* skills in crucial areas of bilingual- 
bi cu 1 tural educat ion 

To seek the cooperation of universities in assisting in all 
aspects of research, evaluation, and program development in 
bi 1 ingual-bicul tural education programs 

To conduct studies to determine which educational programs 
have a positive influence in increasing the holding power 
of the schools 



Need : 



Goal ; 



Coordination of community strategy to procure planning 
grants and special funding 



To select sites, land, buildings, and other. property which 
may be recommended for b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 education centers 
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To make a comprehensive demographical study of the bilingual- 
fa icu 1 tura 1 commun i t ies 
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To establish coordination of bilingual education progr.ams and 
serv ices 

To sponsor and provide funding for preservice and inservice 
training 

To enable qualified personnel to pursue advanced studies in ' 
the many aspects of bilingual education 
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Bilingual Education in the United States 

Although English is the native language of ■ the United States, originally it 
was only one of the languages, together with French, Spanish, and Dutch, 
brought to the colonies by the settlers. 

During the nineteenth century, bilingual schools flourished in the Midwest 
and other areas. A form of bilingual schooling originated in Cincinatti 
in 1840. In New Mexico^, the Spanish language had equal constitutional 
status with English and was in actual use as an official state language. 

Prior to World War I, German, French, Spanish, Czech, Italian, Polish, 
Dutch, and Scandinavian languages were occasionally taught in public and 
nonpublic elementary school s. A million children were estimated to have 
benefited from these pre-World War I bilingual programs. 

After World War I, rest, ictive legislation and other measures were imposed 
to enforce a policy of "English only" in schools and institutions. During 
World War II, however, the United States Army recognized the need for com- 
bined foreign culture and language studies, and bi 1 ingual -bicul tural programs 
were implemented. Nevertheless, at the end of World War II, the recognition 
given those who possessed non-Engl i sh- 1 anguage resources subsided. 

Until the 1960's, bilingual education was still in the "dark ages" in the 
nation's public schools. More than 20 states--some with the largest non- 
English-speaking populations in the country-had laws requiring all teaching 
in public schools to be in English. In seven states, a teacher risked 
criminal penalties or revocation of his certification if he did not teach 
in Engl ish. 

Bilingual education prograns in the nation^s public schools have been 
expanding since 1963- This was the year a completely bilingual education 
program was successfully launched in the Coral Way School, Miami, with the 
aid of public and' private foundation funds. The program was implemented 
by the Dade County, Florida, Schools to meet the educational needs of the 
children of Cubans who were rapidly moving into Miami. 

By 1964, two approaches to bilingual education were begun in Texas: one 
in the Nye School of the United Consolidated Independent School District 
in Webb County, outside of Laredo, and the other in the San Antonio 
Independent School District. 



By 1967, 21 states had bilingual education programs concerned with the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French languages. Of the American Indian chil- 
dren, 80,000 speaking Navajo, Pomo, Cherokee, and other Indian languages 
were enrolled in bilingual federal, mission, and public schools. 

A major influence in the growth of bilingual education and the commitment 
on the part of the federal government to the cause was the passage of the 
Bilingual Education Act of I968 which became Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. This act, while affirming the primary importance 
of the English language in the nation, recognizes that the use of children's 
native language in school can have a beneficial effect upon their educa- 
tion. 

With the passage of the federal Bilingual Education Act came the recognition 
that Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, Asian-Americans, American Indians, 
and other foreign-language children were being shortchanged and neglected in 
the American educational process. 

In December 1971, Massachusetts became the first state to have mandatory 
bilingual education programs for non-English-speaking pupils. A state law 
required every school system with 20 or more children of limited English- 
speaking ability to provide a transitional bilingual education program. 
The Massachusetts children are enrolled in classes in which basic subjects 
are taught in their native language. As their proficiency in English in- 
creases, they are transferred to classes taught in their second language. 

Other states followed Massachusetts by either passing laws on the issue or 
issuing guidelines for programs that provide for bilingual programs without 
legislation. 

In January 197^, in a 9*0 decision, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
non-English-speaking students have a legal right to special bilingual in- 
struction to help them attain proficiency in English. 

Writing the majority opinion. Justice William Douglas stated that — 

Under these state- imposed standards there is no equality of 
treatment merely by providing students with the same facilities, 
textbooks, teachers, and curriculum; for students who do not 
understand English are effectively foreclosed from any meaning- 
ful education. 

Since, the Supreme Courts has ruled that public schools have a duty to provide 
special language instruction for students who do not understand English, a 
greater expansion of bilingual programs throughout the United States during 
the 1970's is anticipated. 



Bilingual Education in Chicago 

Bilingual education programs are a priority concern of the Chicago public 
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schools in its goal to provide educational services that meet the needs of 
its large and diversified student population. 

On December 12, 1973, the Board of Education, City of Chicago, adopted a 
Resolution (see appendix) regarding the education of the non-English- 
speaking child. In part, the Resolution stated that — 

The Chicago Board of Education strongly endorses the concept 
that the cultural and linguistic diversity of our nation 
constitutes a historic heritage to be recognized, respected 
and understood as a positive value by all our public insti- 
tutions, and in particular by the Public School System, 
This recognition of the inherent worth ii. all of our distinct 
^ ethnic traditions must find expression in our policies and 
practices, including student evaluation, teacher training 
and certification, and budgetary al locations. (Board Report 
73-1382) 

Programs for the non-English-speaking have been in existence in Chicago for 
half a century, considering that adult education classes were started in the 
Chicago public schools over 50 years ago. Classes in Teaching English as 
a Second Language (TESL) were initiated in the Chicago public schools over 
20 years ago. 

In 1969, the Chicago public schools moved in a new direction to provide 
services for its non-English-speaking students. 

A board-funded bilingual project was started to test the effectiveness of 
bilingual education, and during the I969-7O school year, six projects were 
funded through ESEA Title VI I in the Chicago publ ic schools. ^ 

The following year, 1970-71, the State of Illinois began its funding of 

bi lingua' education programs. Five new projects were added to the existing 

federal programs. 

Eight more projects, three federal and five state, were implemented in 
1971-72. two ESEA Title III Community Bilingual Centers were also funded 
that year. 

In addition to continuation of the previously funded state projects, the 
State of Illinois funded 11 new projects for 1972-73* 

In 1973-7^, new projects were made available for the first time for non- 
English-speaking pupils other than the Spanish-speaking: the Greeks, 
Chinese, and Italians, During the same schcol year, there was an expansion 
of bilingual centers for Spanish-speaking students, A total of 39 new 
bilingual projects were initiated. During the 1973-7^ school year, 72 
bi 1 i ngual-bicul tural centers served pupils. Over 90 are in operation for 
197^-75. 

A true measure of b i 1 i ngua 1 -bi cul tura 1 education, however, cannot be at- 
tained merely by noting the development of distinct bi 1 ingual-bicul tural 
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centers. Services and learning activities for b i 1 i ngual -b i cul tural pupils 
must be added to the total educational effort: at the' individual classroom 
level and extendingto all development and administrative levels in the 
school system. Examples of such developments in the Chicago publ i c school s 
in recent years incluJc-- 

Bilingual radio and TV instructional programming for Spanish- 
speaking pupils 

Bilingual units for instructing youngsters in the Right to 
Read Program 

Specially developed Spanish language materials for schools 
implementing the Continuous Progress Program 

Distinct bilingual instruction units and inservice for the 
teachers of schools participating in the Intensive Reading 
Improvement Program 

Extensive development of curriculum units designed to enable 
the classroom teacher to implement bilingual instruction more 
effectively 

Creation of a division in the Department of Curriculum and a 
bureau with two divisions in the Department of Government 
Funded Programs for the administration of bilingual services 

Expansion of human relations services and activities. 

In addition to these efforts, which involve the entire school district, the 
Chicago public schools recommend that bi 1 ingual-bicul tural services and 
programs originate at the local school level, especially in the instructional 
program and learning activities implemented by the classroom teacher. 
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Resolution 



The following Resolution was adopted by the Board of Education of the 
City of Chicago (Board Report 73-1382) on December 12, 1973. 

1. The Education of the non-English-speaking child. 

1.1 The Chicago Board of Education strongly endorses 
the concept that the cultural and linguistic 
diversity of our nation constitutes a historic 
heritage to be recognized, respected and under- 
stood as. a positive value by all our public 
insti tutions ,"''and in particular by the Public 

, School System. This recognition of the inherent 
worth in all of our distinct ethnic traditions 39 
must find expression in our policies and prac- 
tices, including student evaluation, teacher 
training and certification, and budgetary al- 
locations. 

1.2 The Chicago Board of Education recognizes 
bilingual education as an expression of the 
principles stated above, and as an effective 
vehicle for granting the non-English-speaking 
child his full measure of access to an equal 
educational opportunity as required under our 
State and Federal Constitutions and our 
Statutes. 

1.3 The Chicago Board of Education, upon examining 
our new State statutory mandate to provide 
bilingual education programs to all pupils 
whose proficiency level in the English lan- 
guage constitutes a barrier against full 
d^evelopment of their learning potential, 
squarely faces the problems of implementation 
posed by that mandate as a challenge to our 
system's capability for relevancy , renovation 
and resourcefulness. 

1.4 The Chicago Board of Education endorses U.S. 
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Senate Bill 2552, a measure designed to^ 

provide educational programs that regard the 
bilingual child as advantaged and provides the 
monolingual child opportunities for encounters 
which build academic and community strength. 
This Bill (Kennedy-Montoya Comprehensive 
Bilingual Education Amendments Act of 1973) 
is thorough in its systematic handling of 
the teacher training, the vocational educa- 
tion and adult education, and the research 
and experimentation components required to 
build an effective bi 1 inguaP education system. 

1.5 The Chicago Board of Education urges the 
Illinois State Legislature to conduct a 
critical review of the relation between the 
need for bilingual education in the State 
and the existing human and institutional 
resources available for meetmg that need, 
and to proceed immediately to legislate 
further provisions regarding the develop- 
ment of related training programs at our 
State's post-secondary institutions, and 
provide full funding fof those programs. 

1.6 The Chicago Board of Education resolves 
that a copy of this Resolution be submitted 
by the Chicago Board of Education at the 
next meeting of the National School Boards 
Association to seek national endorsement 
for the principles herein adopted. 



Sources of Information 

.Representative List of Government -Funded 
Bilingual Education Program Offices 

Arizona 

Douglas B i 1 i ngual -B i cul tural Program, Title Vll 
Douglas School District Number 27 
P.O. Box #1237 
Douglas, Arizona 85607 
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Cal i forn ia 



(BABEL) Bay Area Bilingual Education League 
Berkeley Unified School District 

Walnut Street 
Berkeley, California 9^709 

A Bilingual Approach to Secondary Curriculum Reform 
Coachella Valley Joint Union High School District 
73-33.3 Shadow Mt. Dr* 
Palm Desert, California 92260 

Double B i I i ngua I -B icul tural Program 
Hayward Unified School District 
P.O. Box 5000 

Hayward, California 9^5^^ 

Bilingual Children's Television (BC/TV) 
Berkeley Unified School District 
Orday Building, Suite 2350 
2150 Valdez Street 
Oakland, California 9^612 

Colorado 

Project Juntos 

Arkansas Valley Board of Co-op Education Services 

21 Oi Santa Fe Avenue 

La Junta, Colorado 81050 

Connecticut 

Ex i to 

Hartford Board of Education 

249 High Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 06l03 

Bilingual Foundation for School Success 

Bridgeport Public Schools 

Columbus School 

275 George Street 

Bridgeport, Connecticut OGSOk 

Florida 

Spanish Curricula Development Center 
Dade County Public Schools 
1420 Washington Avenue 
Miami Beach, Florida 33139 
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Department of Government Funded Programs 
Board of Education 
Ci ty of Chicago 

228 North LaSalle Street, Room 1130 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 

Indiana 

Bilingual Education Program 
East Chicago Public Schools 
161 1 East 140th Street 
East Chicago, Indiana 46312 



Massachusetts 

Bilingual Education for Elementary 
Chelsea School Department 
Williams School, Walnut Street 
Chelsea, Massachusetts 02150 



Span i sh-and-Eng 1 i.sh- Speak i ng Chi Idren 



Bilingual Middle School Research and Development Center Project 

Fall River Public Schools 

128 Hartwel 1 Street 

Fall River, Massachusetts 02721 

Michigan 

Detroit's Comprehensive Bilingual and Bicultural Education Program 

Detroit City School District 

5057 Woodward 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

New Mexico 

Bilingual Early Childhood Program 

Clovis Municipal Schools 

420 West Grand 

Clovis, New Mexico 88101 

New York 

Bilingual (Dua 1 -B i 1 i ngua 1 ) Education Program 
New York City Community School District #5 
433 West 123rd Street 
New York,, New York 10027 

Bilingual Education in a Team Teaching Non-Graded Environment ]^ 
New York City School District #16 t 
1010 Lafayette Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 1 1221 
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Bilingual Program in Auxiliary Services for High Schools 
New York City Board of Education, Office of High Schools 
198 Forsyth Street, Room 513 
New York, New York 10002 

A Bilingual School Complex 

Right to^wRead Bilingual Program 

New York. City Community School District #8 

1967 Turnbull Avenue 

New York, New York 11221 

New York City Bilingual Consortium (Project BEST) 
New York City Board of Education 
110 Livingston Street 
Brboklyn, New York 1 1201 

Non-Graded, Early Childhood, Bi 1 ingual/Bicul tural Education Program 
Beacon City School District 
88 Sargent Avenue 
Beacon, New York 12508 

New Jersey 

New Brunswick Bilingual Education Better Communication 
New Brunswick Board of Education 

2k Bayard Street 43 
New Brunswick, New Jersey O89OI 

Puerto Rico 

Bilingual Education Program 

Bayamon Sur School District I 
Department of Education 
Hato Ray, Puerto Rico 00919 

Texas 

Eagle Pass Elementary Bilingual Program 
Eagle Pass Independent School District 
San Luis School, 2090 William Street 
Eagle Pass, Texas 78852 

Project ABLE 

Abilene Independent School District 
842 Mockingbird 
Abilene, Texas 79603 

Robstown I.S.D. Bilingual Educatioji Program 
Robstown Independent School District 
801 North Fi rst Street 
Robstown, Texas 7838O 
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To Be Bi-Lingual Is To Be Bi-Cultural 

Brownsville Consolidated Independent School District 

1 102 East Madison 

Brownsville, Texas 78520 

Un Paso Mas Adelante 

San Diego .Independent School 

609 Labbe Avenue 

San Diego, Texas 7838A 

Wash i ngton 

Training Migrant Paraprofess iona 1 s in "Bilingual Mini Head Start" 
Intermediate School District ff]Ok (Ephrata, Washington) 
Box 2367 

Pasco, Washington 99302 



Representative List of Distributors of 
Information on Bilingual Education 
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Bi 1 i ngual Educat ion 
Dade County Public Schools 
1^10 N. E. A 2 Avenue 
Miami, Florida 33132 

Bilingual Education Services 

P.O. Box 669 - 

1508 Oxley Street 

South' Pasadena, California 9IO3O 

Bilingual Education Program 
(Title VII) 

Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
U.S. Office of Education ^ 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dissemination Center for Bilingual Bicultural Education 
650h Tracor Lane 
Austin, Texas 78721 

Early Childhood Bilingual Education 

Ferkauf Graduate School of Humanities and Social Sciences 

Yeshiva University 

55 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. . 10003 
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Institute de Cultura 
Puertorriquena 
Box 4184 

San Juarjfj^ BuertolRigo 00905 i 

International Center for Research on Bilinguali 
Cite Un i vers i ta i re 
Quebec 10, P,Q,, Canada 

I nternat iona 1 Educat iona 1 Mater ia 1 s 
P,0, Box 777 

'Valley Center, California 92082 

Materiales en Marcha 
2950 National Avenue 
San Diego, California 92113 

Puerto Rican Research and Resource Center 
1529 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D,C. 20036 ^ 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
800 Brazos Street 
Austin, Texas 78767 

Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory 
117 Richmond Drive, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87IO6 
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Department of Curriculum 

Board of Education of the City of Chicago 

Department of Curriculum materials are prepared primarily for use by 
teachers in the Chicago public schools. These may be obtained through 
orders placed by the school principal. Limited quantities of curriculum 
materials, however, are available to organ izat ions and individuals out- 
side the Chicago public schools on a not-for-profit basis to cover the 
cost of printing, handling, and mailing. School systems in the state 
of Illinois are entitled to a 20 percent discount when the order is 
written on school letterhead over the signature of the principal or 
administrator. 

Requests for materials must be submitted in writing and prepaid. Checks 
should be made payable to the Board of Education, City of Chicago. No 
taxes are charged for these materials. All orders should be sent to the 
Department of Curriculum, Board of Education, City of Chicago, 228 N. 
LaSalle Street, Room 822, Chicago, Illinois 606OI. 

The following is a list of Department of Curriculum materials pertaining 
to bi 1 ingual-bicul tural education. 



LANGUAGE ARTS 
Elementary Level 

Unit 

Title Price 



Teaching of Reading to Children Whose First $1.25 
Language Is Not English: Supplement to 
Reading Guide, Elementary School (1974) 

PROGRAMS FOR NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 

Elementary and Secondary Level 

Curriculum Guide for English as a Second 
Language, 7-12 (ESL) (1972) 



Commod i ty 
Number 

0138 



0209 FT 



FT Field test; copies restricted to Chicago public schools. 



Commod i ty 
Number 



Title 



Unit 
Price 
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0208 
0210 
0211 
0212 

0213 
0214 
0215 

0221 
0222 



0338 



031 1 

0329 
0326 



Elementary Level 

FT Curriculum Guide for Teaching English as 
a Second Language, K-6 (TESL) (1972) 

A Prototype for Bilingual Education, in the 
Chicago Public Schools (1971) 

Suggested Activities in Language Arts for 
Non-English-Speaking Children (1970) 

^ Suggested Act ivi t ies in Mathematics for 
Non-English-Speaking Children (1970) 

Suggested Activities in Science for 
Non-Eng 1 i sh-Speaki ng Chi 1 dren ( 1 970) 

Suggested Activities in Social Studies 
for Non-English-Speaking Children (1970) 

. Human Relations, In-Service, and Com- 
munications Materials for Programs for 
Non-English-Speaking Children (1970) 

Ideas for Teachers of Non-English- 
Speaking Children: A Handbook, K-8 (197^) 

-Handbook for Teachers of Spanish 
Language Arts, K-3 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Elementary Level 



The Ethnic Factor in the Elementary 
Social Studies (1973) 

Secondary Level 

Curriculum Guide for Afro-American History 
(1970) 

Asian Studies ( 1 eaf 1 et-- 1 973) 

Asian Studies: Unit l--Asian Man and 
His Environment (1972) 



$1 .00 
$2.25 
$2.50 

$1.75 
$3.00 
$1.50 

$1.75 



N/C 



$2.00 

N/C 
$1.75 



FT Field test; copies restricted to Chicago public schools, 
-Available at a later date. 
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Commodity Unit 
Number Title Pr i ce 

0328 Asian Studies: Unit I [--Cultural Patterns $2.00 

of Asian Man (1973) 

0330 -Asian Studies: Unit I I I --Pol i tical Patterns ^ 

of Asian Man 

0327 Ethnic Studies Process--Pi lot Program-- $3.00 

Greek, Italian, Polish (1972) 

03IA Curriculum Guide for Latin American $1.00 

History: Unit i--Geography of Latin 
America; Unit I I — Pre-Columbian Indian 
Cultures; Unit lll--The Iberian Heritage 
of Latin America (1969) 

0315 Curriculum Guide for Latin American $1.25 
History: Unit l\/--Puerto Rico; Unit V-- 

Mexico (1971) 

0316 Curriculum Guide for Latin American $1.00 
History: Unit \/l--The Caribbean 

Nations (1972) 



GUIDANCE 

1AD5 El Proximo Paso (leaf let--1973) N/C 



INFORMATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 

1705 Handbook for Puerto Rico Exchange Teachers ' $1.00 
(1970) 

1706 Puerto Rican Culture As It Affects Puerto $1.00 
Rican Children in Chicago Classrooms (1970) 



ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

1815 La Conducta del Alumno y la Disciplina: N/C 

El Extracto para los Alumnos y los Padres 
(leaf let--1970) 

1817 Dias Escolares, Dias Felices: Un Manual N/C 

para Padres (1971) 



''^Available at a later date. 
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Orders from the Chicago public schools for the following mate*rials should 
be directed to the Division of Supplies. 



Commodity Unit 

Number Title Price 

1822 Comprendiendo el Informe del Progreso N/C 

Continuo de Su Hijo ( 1 eaf 1 et-- 1 973) 

Programa de Kindergarten del Progreso N/C 
Continuo (report -ca^rd — 1973) 

Programa de Primaria del Progreso Continuo N/C 
(report card--1973) 



Department of Government Funded Programs 

Board of Education of the City of CInicdgo 

Publications are prepared in the Department -of Government Funded Programs 
as a means of disseminating information about government-funded programs 
in Chicago to government offiiiials and school systems, on a local and 
nationwide basis; parents and other community members; and interested 
members of the general public. Publications are available free of 
charge. Reque'sts should be submitted in writing and sent to the Depart- 
ment of Government Funded Programs, Board of Education, City of Chicago, 
228 N. LaSalle Street, Room 1130, Chicago, Illinois 6O6OI . 

The following is a list oT publications prepared in the Department 
of Government Funded Programs which may be of interest to persons 
involved in the field of b i 1 i ngua 1 -b i cu 1 tura 1 education. 

D i rectory 

Directory of Activities (1973-7^) (published annually) 
Guia de Actividades (1973-74) 

Guides 



A Guide to the Development of Bilingual Education 
Programs (1974) 

A Guide to Program Audit (1974) 
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Flyers 

A Title III ESEA Project - Board of Education - 
City of Chicago: Jose de Diego Community Bilingual 
Education Center (1974) 

A Title III ESEA Project - Board of Education - City 
of Chicago: Ruben Salazar Community Bilingual Educa- 
tion Center (197^) 

ESEA Title I: Information for Parents (197^) 

Titulo I de ESEA: Informacion para los Padres 
(1974) 

What's Happening in Government Funded Programs: 
Language in Transition. ESEA Title I Programs, 
Chicago Public Schools (1973) 

What's Happening in Government Funded Programs: 
TESL-on-Wheel s and Orientation and Language 
Development Centers. ESEA Title I Programs, Chicago 
Publ ic Schools (1973) 



General 



Allen, Harold B., and Campbell, Russell N. Teaching English as a Second 

Language: A Book of Readings . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972 

Andersson, Theodore, and Boyer, Mildred. Bilingual Schooling in the 

United States . 2 vols. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1970. 

Banks, James A., ed.. Foreign Ethnic Studies, Concepts and Strategies . 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1973. 

Birkmaier, Emma M,, ed., Foreign Language Education: An Overview . Skokie 
111.: National Textbook Co., 1973- 

Bloch, Bernard, and Trager, George L. Outline of Linguistic Analysis . 
Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, 1950. 

Bloomfield, Leonard. Language . New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston-, 
Inc.,' 1933. 

Bram, Joseph. Language and Society . Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
1955. 



Brooks, Nelson. Language and Language Learning, Theory and Practice . 
New York: Harcourt, Brace S World, Inc. , I96O. 



Chomsky, Noam. Aspects of the Theory of Syntax . Cambridge, Mass.: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, I965. 

Cole, Michael, and Bruner, .^erome S. ''Theory of Cultural Differences," 
The Seventy-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Educat ion . Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1972. 

De Saussure, Ferdinand. Course in General Linguistics . Edited by Charles 
Bally and Albert Sechehaye in collaboration with Albert Reidlinger; 
translated by Wade Baskin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, I966. 

Finocchiaro, Mary, and Bonomo, Michael. The Foreign Language Learner . 
New York: Regents Publishing Co., Inc., 1973- 

Fishman, Joshua A., et. al . Language Loyalty in the United States . The 
Hague, Netherlands: Mouton S Co. , 1 966- 

. Readings in the Sociology of Language . The Hague,*^ Netherlands: 

Mouton & Co. , 1968. 

Fries, Charles C. Linguistics and Reading . New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc., I963. 

. Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Language . Ann 

Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Press, 19^5. 

Gaardner, A. Bruce. Bilingual Education: Hearings before the Special 
Sub-Committee on Labor and Public Welfare . U.S. Senate; Ninetieth 
Congress, First Session on 3. 428, Part I. Washington*, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1967, pp. 51-5. 

. Essays on Bilingual Schooling in the Un i ted. States . Rowley, 

Mass . : Newburg House Publishers, I nc. , 1 97^. 

Gardner, Robert C, and Lambout, W.E. Attitudes and Motivation in 

• Second Language Learning . Rowley, Mass.: Newburg House Publishers, 
Inc. , 1972. 

Gezi, Kalil !., ed. Education in Comparative and International Per- 
spect i ves . New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1971. 

Gleason, Henry A,, Jr. An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics , rev. 
ed. New York: Holt, Rinehart S Winston, Inc., I96I. 

Hall, Edward T. The Si lent Language . Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 
& Co. , 1959. 
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Hall, Robert A., Jr. Linguistics and Your language . 2d ed. rev. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday S Co., Inc., 1950. 

Hoijer, Harry, ed. Language in Cul ture . Conference on the Interrelations 
of Language and other Aspects of Culture. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. 

Jakobovits, Leon A. Foreign Language Learning: A Psychol i ngu i st ic 

Analysis of the Issues . Rowley, Mass.: Newburg House Publishers, 
Inc., 1972. 

Jakobsen, Roman, and Halle, Morris. Fundamentals of Language . The 
Hague, Netherlands: Mouton & Company, 1 956. 

Jarvin, Gilbert A., ed. Responding ,to Jew Real ities . vol. 5. Skokie, 
111.: National Textbook Co., 1973. 

John, Vera P., and Horner, Vivian M. Early Childhood Bilingual Education . 
New York: The Modern Language Association of America, 1971. 

Kelly, L.G., ed. Description and Measurement of B i 1 i ngua 1 i sm: An 

I nternational Semi nar . Toronto: University of Toronto Press, I969. 

Kloss, Heinz. The American Bilingual Tradition in Education and 

Administration . Rowley, Mass. : Newburg House Publishers, Inc., 1973. 

Kroeber, Alfred Louis, ed. Anthropology Today . Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953- 



Lado, Robert. Language Teaching -- A Scientific Approach . New York: 
McGraw-H i 1 1 Book Co. , 1964. ' 

• Linguistics across Cultures: Applied Linguistics for 

Language Teachers ! Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1971. 

Lamb, Sydney M. Outline of Stratif icational Grammar . Washington, D.C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 1 966. 

Lambert, Wallace E. Language, Psychology, and Culture . Stanford, Cal.: 
Stanford University Press, 1972. 

Lambert, Wallace E., and Tucker, G.R. Bilingual Education of Children: 

The St. Lambert Experiment . Rowley, Mass.: Newburg House Publishers, 
Inc., 1972. 

Landar, Herbert. Language and Cul ture . New York: Oxford University 
Press, Inc., 1 966. 

Landry, Richard G. Bilingual and Creative Abi 1 ities . Fargo: North. 
Dakota State University, I968. 



Lange, Dale L., ed . Foreign Language Education . Skokie, 111.: National 
Textbook Co. ,1973. 

. Individual ization of Instruction . Skokie, 111.: National 

Textbook Co. , 1973. 

. Pluralism in Foreign Language Education . Skokie, 111.: 

National Textbook Co., 1973. 

Mackey, William F. Bilingual Education in a Binatjonal School . Rowley, 
Mass.: Newburg House Publishers, Inc., 1970. 

Mackey, William F. , and Andersson, Theodore, eds. Bi 1 ingual ism in 

Earl y Chi Idhood . Rowley, Mass.: Newburg House Publishers, Inc., 
1974. 

Newman, William M. American Pluralism: A Study of Minority Groups and 
Social Theory . New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1973-. 

Nida, Eugene A. Morphology: The Descriptive Analysis of Words . Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1 9^6. 

Pike, Kenneth L. Language in Relation to a Unified Theory of the Structure 
of Human Behavior . New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 1967. 

Pulgram, Ernst, ed. Applied Linguistics in Language Teaching . Washington, 
D . C . : Georgetown University Press, 1 95^ 

Regents of the University of the State of New York. Bi 1 ingual Education: 
A Statement of Policy and Proposed Action . Albany, N.Y.: The State 
Education Department, 1972. 

Rivers, Wi Ima M. Speaking in Many Tongues: Essays in Foreign Language 
Teaching . Rowley, Mass.: Newburg House Publishers, Inc., 1972. 

Saville, Muriel, and-Troike, Rudolph C. A Handbook of Bilingual Educa- 
t ion . Washington: Center for Applied Linguistics, January 1970. 

Schneider, A. A. An Investigation of Bilingual ism and Achievement in 

Reading in the Fourth Grade of the Parochial School System in the 
Archdiocese of Santa Fe, 1957"58 . Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1961. 

See ley, H. Ned, ed . Teaching Cultural Concepts in Spanish Classes . 
Springfield, Illinois: Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 1972. 

Sapir, Edward. Culture, Language and Personality: Selected Essays . 

Edited by David G. Mandelbaum. Berkeley: University of California 
Press . 
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' • Bi 1 inguaj ,. Education: A Handbook for Educators . Albuquerque: 

University of New Mexico, 1970. 

Valencia, A.S. B i 1 i ngua 1 /B i cu 1 tura 1 Education: A Perspective Model . 

Santa Fe, New Mexico: Southwest Cooperative Educational Laboratory 
1969 ^' 
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Whorf, Benjamin Lee. Language, Thought and Reality: Selected Writings 
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CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



FOREIGN LANGUAGE SURVEY - 1973'*^ 



GENERAL PURPOSE 

• To identify those pupils who need additionea help in English due 
to foreign language backgrounds, 

NOTE: This is not a survey of students who speak more 
than one language. 

CRITERIA FOR IDENTIFICATION 

• Poor English language structure 

• Limited vocabulary 

• Confused interpretation of 4.dic3matic expressions 

• Lack of ability to discriminate among prepositions 

• One or more years below grade level in reading due to 
foreign Icuiguage background, 

DATE Oy SURVEY 

• September 28, 1973 
FORMAT OF RESULTS 

• Pages 1-3 Tables I, II and III - Pupils with English language 

deficiencies are listed according to their foreign 
language backgrounds and are related to (a) total 
membership, (b) ^^ementary level, and (c) high 
school level £ot 1973 and 1972, 

• Pages U-S Tables IV and V - Pupils with English language de- 

ficiencies are identified by their fore^ign language 
backgrounds and are related to the total number of 
deficiencies by levels for 1973 and 1972. 

• Page 6 Table VI - Spanish- speaking pupils with English 

language deficiencies are identified by country of 
origin and by levels for 1973 and 1972. 

• Page 7 Table VII - Frequency distribution of schools and 

branches (units) by level. 
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SURVEY HIGHLIGHTS 

• Of the 538, 708 pupils surveyed, 5^^155 {l0.2%) are in need of 
additional help in English due to foreign language backgroimds - an 
increase of 10. 8^ (5t338) over the 1972 total of'9.0^ 

• 'Hie number of elementary pupils with English language deficiencies 
increased by U,936 pupils (+11.7^)j the high school level increased 
by k02 students 

• A total of 659 schools and branches were included in the survey ^ 
577 on the elementary level and 82 on the secondary level 

• One hundred seventy-three (l73) schools and branches (units) hatd 
more than 10^ of their memberships speaking a language other than 
English as a first language - 155 on the elementary level and I8 on 
the high school level 

• Fifty-seven (57) lanits had hO% or more of their student bodies with 
English language deficiencies. 

ELEMENTARY LEVEL - PUPILS WITH SPANISH BACKGROUND 

• Ten percent (lO.O^) or 39»65^ of the elenentary pupils speak Spanish 
as a first language - an increase of k^202 (+11. 8/15) over 1972 

• Approximately 8k% (83.9^) of the elementary pupils with English 
, language deficiencies are of Spanish background 

• Country of family origin - Puerto Rico 19,313 (W.7)t); Mexico 17,106 
(U3.1^); Cuba 1^65^ {h.2%)i other countries l,58l ik.0%) 

• Ntimerical increases in all country classifications with the exception 
of Cuba which noted decrease 

• Districts with largest percentages - District 6 (5^«8J{); District 19 
(38. 1^); District 17 (20.o;S) 
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• Schools with largest number of Spanl?h-speaklng pupils - Von 
Humboldt and branch (2,013) I Phil Sheridan ,(l,7l8) 



• Schools with largest T)ercent>ge of Spanlsh-^speaklng pupils - 

Phil Sheridan {9h.l%)i Komensky (92.3%) i Walsh {Q6.0%)i Jlrka {e3.1%) 

SECONDARY LEVEL - PUPILS WITH SPAHISH BACKGROUND 

• Of 1^2,081 students In secondary schools, 3^399 speak Spanish as 
a first language - an Increase of 250 ("fU.JJf) 

• Country of family origin - Puerto Rico (U3t6jt); Mexico (l*1.0^)j 
Cuba {6.1%)\ other countries {7%3%)^ Mexican and Cuban percentages 
rose vfalle Puerto Rlcan declined. 

PUPILS WITH FOREIGN LANGUAGE BACiOGROUNDS OTHER THAN SPANISH 

• On the elementary level , 7 #620 pupils have foreign language bac^-* 
grounds other than Spanish - an increase of 73^ over 1972 

• On the secondary level, 1,882 students are in this category - an 
increase of 1^2 

• An additional 2,^66 elementary school pupils and klO secondary 
students speak as their first language one of the following 
languages: 



Albanian 
Arabic 
Armenism 
Bengali 



French 

Hawaiian 

Hebrew 

Hungarian 

Iraqi 

Korean 

Latvian 

Lithuanian 

Norwegian 

Persian 



Portuguese 
Roumanian 



Russian 

Serbian 

Slovak 

Swedish 

Tagalog 

Thai 



Bulgarian 



Burmese 
Chinese 
Croatian 
Czech 



Turkish 

Ukrainian 

Yugoslavian 



Dutch 
Flemish 
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PUPILS WITH ENGLISH LMGUASE DEFICIENCIES 
DUE TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE BACKGROUNDS 



1973 - 1972 
TABLE I - TOTAL SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP* 





i2I^ 


i 


1972 




TOTAL SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 


.... 538.708 


5U8.5IU 






No. 


s 


No. 


r 


PUPILS WITH TOTAL 












5U,755 


10.2 


k9 Ml 


9.0 




(1+5,253) 


( 8.k ) 


(U0,80l) ( 


'l.h ) 


greek: 


( 1,730) 


( .32) 




• D^ ) 




( 1,565) 


( .29) 


( 1,U68) ( 


.26) 




( 963) 


( .17) 


( Q9h) ( 


.16) 




( 896) 


( .16) 


( 889) ( 


.16) 




( hl6) 


( .08) 


( 387) ( 


.07) 


• LANGUAGE OF INDIA . 


( 376) 


( .06) 


( 288) ( 


.05) 


AMERICAH INDIAN ... 


( 261) 


( .Ok) 


(269) ( 


M 


JAPANESE 


( 259) 


( .Oh) 


( 232) ( 


.oh) 




( 2,976) 


( .55) 


( 2,520) ( 


.h5) 



•1972 survey data included pupils in regular schools only 
1973 data include pupils in all schools 
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TABLE II - ELEMENTARY LEVEL MEMBERSHIP** 



1973 1972 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL MIMBERSHIP . . . 396 .627 lH0,171 





No. 


A 


No. 


J. 


ELEMENTARY LEVEL PUPILS 










WITH DEFICIENCIES . ... 


H ( »C 1 H 








SPANISH 




fin 0 \ 




\ o« D y 




( 1,379) 


( .3lt) 


( 1.313) 


( .32) 




( 1.283) 


( .32) 


( 1.2lt5) 


( .30) 




( 579) 


( .IM 


( 566) 


( .13) 




( 688) 


( .17) 


( 681*) 


( .16) 




( 338) 


( .08) 


( 315) 


( .07) 


LANGUAGE OF INDIA .... 


( 31*1) 


( .08) 


( 261*) 


( .06) 




( 237) 


( .05) 


( 171) 


( .01*) 




( 209) 


( .05) 


( 357) 


( .01*) 




( 2.566) 


( .6U) 


( 2.131) 


( .51) 



•*1972 data included pupils in regular elementary schools only 
1973 data includes bH pupils on the elementazy level 
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TABLE III - HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL MEMBERSHIP*** 



1973 1972 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL MEMBERSHIP ■ lk2 .08l 138>3>*3 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL STUDENTS 












7. '♦SI 


5.3 


7,979 


5.1 




(5,599) 


(3.9 ) 


(5,3l»9) 


(3.9 ) 


GREEK 


( 351) ' 


( .21*) 


( 356) 


( .25) 




( 282) 


( .19) 


( 223) 


( .16) 




( 381*) 


( .27) 


( 328) 


( .23) 




( 208) 


( M 


( 205) 


( .Ik) 




( 138) 


( .09) 


( 72) 


( .05) 


LANGUAGE OF INDIA .... 


( 35) 


( .03) 


( 2k) 


( .01) 




( 2k) 


( .01) 


( 98) 


( .07) 




( 50) 


( .03) 


( 35) 


( .02) 




( kio) 


( .28) 


( 389) 


( .28) 



***19T2 data included students in generaJL and vocationeuL high schools only 
1973 data includes all students on the hi^ school level 
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PUPILS WITH ENGLISH LANGUAGE DEFICIENCIES IDENTIFIED BY THEIR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE BACKGROUNDS AND RELATED TO TOTAL NUMBER OF DEFICIENCIES 





1973 


- 1972 








TABLE IV - 


ELEMENTARY LEVEL*- 










[3 

Of 

/» 








Ma 


No» 




ELEMENTARY LEVEL PUPILS 










T^TTrnu TMnTTfTinvrr'T'Po 




100 tO 


42 p 330 


100,0 


AWTOU 


(■3Q <c:li\ 






lo3.7; 




f 1 OTn \ 




{, 1(313; 


I 3.1; 


yrpAT.TA'M 


( 1 Ofl-a^ 


V 2,7; 




I 2,9; 




f cTO ^ 


\ 1.2; 


I poo; 


I 1.3; 






( 1.5) 


( 681t) 


( 1.6) 






( .7) 


( 315) 


( -8) 


lAMGUAGE OF INDIA 


.. ( 31*1) 


( .7) 


( 261*) 


( -7) 






( .5) 


( 171) 


( M 




.. ( 209) 


( .5) 


( 197) 


( -5) 




.. ( 2.566) 


( 5.1*) 


( 2,131) 


( 5.0) 



+1972 data include pupils in regular elementary schools only 
1973 data includes all pupils on the elementary level 
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TABLE V - HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL-H- 



19J3 1972 





No. 


% 




No. 


% 


HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL STUDENTS 














7.U81 


100.0 




7.079 


100.0 




(5.599) 


(7U.8) 




(5.31*9) 


(75.5) 




( 351) 


( U.7) 




( 356) 


( 5.0) 




( 282) 


( 3.8) 




( 223) 


( 3.2) 




( 381*) 


( 5.1) 




( 328) 


( 1^.6) 




( 208) 


( 2.8) 




( 205) 


( 2.9) 




( 138) 


( 1.8) 




( 72) 


( 1.0) 


LA.NGUAGE OF INDIA .... 


( 35) 


( .5) 




( 2k) 


( ,k) 




( 2k) 


( .3) 




( 98) 


( l.k) 




( 50) 


( .7) 




( 35) 


( .5) 




( J*io) 


( 5.5) 




( 389) 


( 5.5) 



data included student! in general and vocational high schools only 
1973 data includes all students on the high school level 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING PUPILS WITH ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
DEFICIENCIES IDENTIFIED BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 

1973-1972 

TABLE VI - ELEaffiNTARY LEVEL* 

1973 1912 



No. % No. % 

SPANISH PUPILS WITH ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE DEFICIENCIES 39 100.0 35,^52 100.0 

PUERTO RICO (19.313) ('♦8.7) (17 .506) (k9,k) 

MEXICO (17.106) (Us.l) (llt,385) (»»0.6) 

CUBA ( 1,65k) ( U.2) ( 1.986) ( 5.6) 

OTHER ( 1.581) { k,0) ( 1.575) ( h,k) 

HIGH SCHOOL LEVEU+ 

No. % No. % 

SPANISH PUPILS WITH ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE DEFICIENCIES 5.599 100.0 5.3'»9 100.0 

PUERTO RICO ( 2^1) (U3.6) ( 2.1*39) (»45.6) 

MEXICO ( 2.29U) {kl,0) ( 2,099) (39.2) 

CUBA ( 1*55) ( 8.1) ( 1*10) ( 7.7) 

OTHER ( 1*09) { 7.3) ( '♦Ol) ( 7.5) 



+1972 data inclxide pupils in regular elementary schools oniy 
1973 data include all pupils on the elementary level 

++1972 data included students in general and vocational high schools only 
1973 data includes all students on the high school level 
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TABLE VII - FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
NUMBER OF UNITS (SCHOOLS AND BRANCHES) 



% OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE DEFICIENCIES 


HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVEL 


ELEMENTARY 
LEVEL 


TOTAL 


0 - 




27 


250 


277 


• 1 - 


h.9% 


30 


123 


153 


5.0 - 


9,9% 


7 




56 


10.0 - 


lh.9% 


5 


28 


33 


15.0 - 


19.9% 


k 


21 


25 


20,0 - 


29.9% 


k 


26 


30 


30.0 .35. 


39.9% 


3 


25 


28 


hO.O - 


k9.9% 


1 


11 


12 


50.0 - 


39.9% 


0 


13 


13 


60.0 - 


69.9% 


0 


16 


16 


70.0 - 


19.9% 


1 


6 


7 


80.0 - 


S9.9% 


0 


5 


5 


90.0 - 


99.9% _ 


0 


3 


3 


100.0 - 




0 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


82 


577 


659 
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